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exercises and the use of translations, at home and at school, was
a crime which the teachers had the greatest difficulty in discover-
ing and punishing. Recommendations to teachers, and in some
cases threats, in order that they should be generous to this and
that pupil, were very frequent; and many parents thought it
their duty to find the highest possible recommendation for their
children. And this method was often far from unsuccessful.
These things brought along with them, of course, corresponding
attempts at repression; so that the 'police spirit' was not alto-
gether foreign to the schools.
At school the students had only one thing in common; a duty
to listen to the lessons, and study the same things. In the very
short intervals between one period and the other, rarely more
than five minutes, they could talk to each other either in the class-
room or, if they had left the class-room for hygienic reasons, in the
corridors. In the two periods each week devoted to physical
education a little time might be devoted to games; usually not
more than ten or fifteen minutes every period. Not more than
once every term, and generally not more than once a year,
students of all or several forms went together for a walk lasting
a few hours or the whole day. These were the only occasions on
which the schools provided something more lively in the way
of social life between students. In the school building itself, in
the class-rooms, there was nothing that belonged to the pupil
except his seat, and nothing of which he had to take special
care.
The teachers were considered by the students first of all as
examiners, whom one could love but must fear. The respect due
to their position was all too often transformed into, terror, and
one became either too shy or too insincere before such authority.
The teacher normally sat on his chair, two or three steps higher
than the benches, and very rarely mixed with the students. When
the lesson was over the teacher went out of the class-room, the
pupils stood in silence, and could not approach him or her unless
for very exceptional reasons. Out of school, familiarity between
a teacher and a pupil, or even the family of a pupil, was looked
on with suspicion; that pupil might be a favourite and unfairly
treated with greater indulgence. These drawbacks deriving from
the organization of the schools, considered as the first step in the
competition for careers, the teachers could remedy, and very
many of them actually did, with their personal gifts and their
enthusiasm for their calling. The extremely bad financial situa-
tion of the teachers kept away from this career many gifted people
who might have proved very good at it; on the other hand it was
a test of a real spirit of sacrifice for the thousands of young people